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SPEEDING UP THE PROOFREADER, 


— --—— 


In a recent issue of the Bookman Florence 
Finch Kelly, under the title, “ Speeding Up 
the Author,” writes entertainingly and justly 
of the careless English found in many of our 
“best sellers” and gives as her own reason 
therefor the pressure brought to bear on the 
novelists, who have no time to correct the 
manuscripts they are called upon to produce in 
swift succession. 

This explanation may suffice for the books 
under review. It does not answer the question 
which I often ask myself of late, as I read 
one magazine after another : Why are typo- 


graphical errors and gross mistakes in English 
as common now in our periodicals as they 
were rare a decade ago? The one reason — 
or, rather, the two reasons — which I myself 
can give in answer to this query would be that 
the author is much more likely to use poor 
English today than he was in the past, and 
that, after his manuscript is accepted, neither 
editor nor proofreader is as stern in judgment 
as he was of old. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
published a number of my books, and having 
undergone the censorship of their proofreaders 
I mentally compare their strictures with the 
blind eyes past which slip our magazines, with 
sO many errors unmarked. It is bromidic to 
add that no such person as a purist exists ; 
any one may be caught napping, and did not 
Houghton & Mifflin’s proofreaders allow Mary 
Johnston to say in “ Hagar” that her heroine 
“the widow of a curé”? It re- 
quires no specialist’s information to be aware 
of the fact that Roman Catholic clergy have 
neither wives nor widows. 

Such slips of the pen show, however, a slack 
attention, as does the assertion of William 
that 
‘ Persua- 
irl should 
Professor Phelps is writing — 
most delightfully — of Jane Austen, and the 
Austenites who read resent his forgetfulness 
concerning dear 


lived with 


Lyons Phelps, in the January Bookman, 
“she perhaps meant Anne Eliot in 
sion’ as her ideal of what a young g 
be.” Here 


Anne ; she was not a girl, 
and her creator dwells again and again upon 
the contrast between her years ( mature for 
the period in which the character was con- 
ceived ) and the youthful Louisa Musgrove. 
We should look to the Bookman for good 
literature, in matter and expression, and yet 
not only are typographical errors common 
throughout its columns. but other mistakes 
abound. In the December number Geraldine 
Farrar uses the word “ilk” to mean “sort” 
r “kind” — many a writer is fascinated by 
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that word and employs it without going to the 
dictionary to make sure that its meaning is 
understood. “Past” for “last” is a frequent 
editorial lapse — “ the past twelve months,” in 
the December Bookman, serving as an ex- 
ample. Of course all past months are past — 
that goes without saying, but they may not be 
the last past. Arthur Maurice writes also, 
“any kind of an introduction” where surely 
“an” is superfluous. In “The New York of 
the Novelists” he asserts that “ Dickens 
wanted to place the final seal of happiness, ” 
where he doubtless meant to write that Dick- 
ens “wished” to do this. He speaks of the 
hotel ‘ Forbes is stopping,” not 
“staying” ; uses again “the past ten years” 
for “the last ten years” 


‘at which 


and writes of “ Mrs. 
( but that must be a typo- 
graphical slip ) as well as of “Mrs. Arthur 
Clenham (née Little Dorrit ) ” “Mrs. 
Clive Newcome (née Ethel Newcome ).” 
Now Little Dorrit was not born with that pet- 
name nor was Ethel Newcome born Ethel, as 
well as a Newcome. 


Rawdon Gowley” 


and 


Grace Colburn, in the writes 
“ people” “past” for “last,” 
“an appreciable raise in value,” “we 


like” 


Bookman, 
for “person,” 
would 
for “ we should like,” “ real little girls” 


tor 


‘really 


“two,” 


little girls,” 
and “ beside” 


“a couple” 
for “ besides.” 

Brander Matthews, in the January Book- 
man, employs the extraordinary phrase, “ its 
irrevocable and inexorable inevitability ” ! 

Louise Closser Hale says “I would not 
feel” when she means “I should not feel.” 
Florence Finch Kelly uses “ people” for “ per- 
sons,” and Frederick Taber Cooper, in the 
December Bookman, writes “quite” to de- 
note not “altogether” but “rather,” as in the 
words, “really quite exceptional and wonder- 
ful tale.” In the same article Mr. Cooper 
speaks of a twentieth reunion as occurring 
after score” of years. This, of 
course, is mere carelessness, but, I contend, the 
Bookman 


“a second 
should not be Edward 
to follow. 
George Middleton is guilty of “ eventuated” 
and “one cannot help but wonder,” while 
Fola La Follette says some one is “ brought in 
contact.” 

I repeat that the 


careless. 


“ 


Fuller uses “not” with “or” 


,0okman, which is a critic 

of literary matters, should be a model in liter- 

ary expression ; certainly it should not serve 
English As She Is — and 
Written. 

Henrietta Rathbone Palmer. 


warning of 
Should Not Be- 
Avpany, N. Y. 


as a 





A VISIT TO A GREAT EDITORIAL OFFICE. 


The word “ great” in the title may be ap- 
plied in three ways to the office described in 
this article —that of the Youth’s Companion. 

First, unlike most editorial offices, this one 
possesses the physical quality of spaciousness ; 
and with ample room, excellent lighting, and 
freedom from noise, the environment of the 
several editors whose desks are placed here 
would seem to be as favorable as possible for 
the accomplishment of the intense mental work 
necessary to the production of a great period- 
ical. 

Second, the office is a great one in the sense 
that the weekly magazine edited here is sent 
out to practically every city, town, village, and 


this and also to 
readers in foreign lands. 

Third, the term “ great” can be truthfully 
applied to the quality of the periodical edited 
in this office ; for, in the many years of its ex- 
istence, there has not been published in any 
one of its departments an article that would 
lower the moral standards of the individual or 
of society ; and the Youth’s Companion has 
always been a powerful agency in elevating 
personal, family, and national life, besides 
contributing largely to the happiness and en- 
tertainment of its readers. 

That a great paper is a great trust in the 
best sense of that word is the belief of the 


hamlet in country, many 








editors who close the columns of the Com- 
panion to the pessimist, the hobby rider, the 
promoter of doubtful enterprises, the exploiter 
of questionable methods of dealing with social 
matters, the advocate of the passing fad, the 
unreliable, the insincere, and the unclean ; but, 
on the contrary, the articles that record sincere 
experiments in improving social conditions, 
the wholesome, well-told story, the ethical es- 
say that gives inspiration, the humorous anec- 
dote, the choice poem, and the record of prog- 
ress in all lines of effort, are gladly placed in 
the columns of the paper in generous num- 
bers. 

As I waited for one of the editors, I glanced 
curiously about the large, quiet office. My at- 
tention was first attracted to a small but very 
suggestive object — an open-face watch, 
which was suspended in a conspicuous man- 
ner upon the desk before me. This said, “ Be 
brief,” so loudly that I resolved to remain 
only a half hour after the editor should ap- 
pear. I must confess that, with my fears in 
regard to the length of my stay partly for- 
gotten in the interesting features of the office, 
and partly soothed by the heroic courtesy 
shown me, I remained several hours ! 

At the desk nearest me sat an efficient look- 
ing lady whom I regarded with much interest ; 
for she was evidently a Reader of manuscripts 

that person whose judgment determines to 
a great extent the happiness or the unhappiness 
not only of the writer, but also of the reader. 
As the writer is only one, while the readers of 
such a periodical are legion, the official Reader 
tries to decide in favor of the greater number 
and recommends for publication only the very 
best of the articles that are brought to her desk 
by each mail. Of necessity, these articles must 
be selected from those most suited to the needs 
of the paper. At another desk was an editor 
evidently inspecting with much interest the il- 
lustrations that the staff artists had prepared 
for some future issue of the paper. 

In my long visit in the Companion office I 
was constantly impressed with the system and 
far-sighted planning that were in evidence in 
relation to all the details of making up the 
paper. Every fact that might be required by 
the editor — names and addresses of writers, 
subjects, titles, dates — was card-catalogued by 
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a system that made it possible to accomplish a 
prodigious amount of work with the least ex- 
penditure of time and effort. 

I was much interested in observing the pains 
taken to verify such matters as the description 
of scenery in different parts of the country. 
In one article an allusion had been made by a 
writer to certain outlines of mountains as seen 
from a village which he had never visited. As 
I had recently been in that vicinity I was re- 
quested to comment upon the accuracy of the 
description. This manuscript was one of an 
extremely large number, all of which were 
systematically arranged, properly labelled and 
filed for future use. The editor of one depart- 
ment said that he had about twelve hundred 
articles filed away in this manner. It is worthy 
of note here that only one manuscript has been 
lost in the Companion office in more than thirty 
years. 

The great variety of subjects discussed in 
these articles was illustrated in a recent issue 
of the periodical, the subject matter of which 
would be classified as follows : Fiction, poetry, 
ethics, civics, history, biography, chemistry, 
biology, geography, geology, ornithology, soci- 
ology, hygiene, medicine, horticulture, garden- 
ing, household art, games, sports. 

In order to prevent any unworthy thought or 
carelessly written article from securing space 
in the Companion, indefatigable censorship is 
necessary. There must be a relentless pruning 
and careful rewriting of many articles that in 
the end are valuable. One story was written 
thirteen times before it was placed in the col- 
umns of the paper. 

To secure specially valuable articles from 
the persons most competent to write them ne- 
cessitates a great and constant expenditure of 
time, effort, and money. All sections of the 
country must be visited, in order that the paper 
may best serve the needs of all; and even 
when the editors are seated in their office in 
the heart of a great city they must have the 
mental vision that will bring before them the 
homes upon the prairies, or in the mountain 
hamlets of the South. They must study the 
rural school problem as intensely as they do 
municipal government ; and they must be as 
familiar with village improvement methods as 
they are with national politics. An editor must 
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be very active and yet much given to reflection. 
He must be very sane, and yet sympathetic and 
optimistic. 

An editorial office such as the one described 
may be likened to a great dynamo, from which 
light and heat, strength and power are sent to 
readers of all conditions and ages ; or by using 





a more poetic figure we may compare it to the 
watch tower of beneficent magicians, whose 
cheerful but stupendous task it is to flash forth 
messages that inspire all who receive them to 
live up to the best that is in them and to strive 
happily to make that best still better. 

Mary A. Laselle. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 





A LITTLE STUDY OF WORDS. 


We have no “ picturesque ” writers in Amer- 
ica ; that is, no one to compare with Kipling, 
Masefield, and A. H. Savage-Landor, who 
have been in remote corners of the world, and 
can pack into a word or sentence the color 
and odor of the tropics or the antipodes. Yet 
our English dictionaries are the most romantic 
and interesting books ever compiled, if the 
reader knows how to skip judiciously and can 
readily separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Kipling, indeed, has made the lexicographers 
“sit up and take notice.” His rickshaw, a 
corruption of the Japanese jinrikisha, a chaise 
drawn by a coolie runner, has had its exact 
translation given ( and ingeniously parodied ) 
thus — by an American wit and scholar : — 

jin-riki-sha 
man-strength-cart 


Pull-man-car ! 


The famous “heef” in one of his soldier 
stories, proves to be an army “ boiling down” 
of the phrase “ beef on the hoof ” —the cattle 
who marched with the troops in the Boer con- 
flict ; and till Kipling explained it, I never 
knew why Birmingham was sometimes called 
Brummagem, but, to put it briefly, years ago 
the place founded by the 
family ; hence Bromwichham — “ham ” mean- 
ing hamlet or hill —easily slurred to Brum- 
magem. I have been glad to note that the dic- 
tionaries have adopted his wharfs and scarfs 
as plurals. instead of the old-fashioned 
scarves, etc.; that ratan replaces 
coconut, cocoanut; and pyjamas 
drives out pajamas: these are the correct 
forms. 

Our lexicons have brought into use aloha — 
the Hawaiian “Love to you.” We have the 


was Bromwich 


wharves, 
rattan ; 


Indian squaw, wigwam, hominy, mugwump 
chief ); from the Mexican-Spanish, 
sombrero, adobe, lasso, tamale, and a host of 
others ; pickaninny from Cuban piquinine — 
“little one” ; “ good-for” is a South African 
term, just arrived, meaning promissory note ; 
assagai (spear ) native African, we are fami- 
liar with. From the use of our own diction- 
aries, we become more familiar with Kipling’s 
“ nidgin-English ” than with some of his An- 
glo-Saxon — as when one of his railroad men 
: “If you get something to eat, I'll run 
you down to Glengariff till the ‘goods’ comes 
along.” . After a brief study, goods — 
freight (train). His Hindu Sipahi we 
realize is Sepoy ; huracan, hurricane ; jangal, 
jungle ; bagi, buggy, and so on. “Go-down” 
in the original is gadong, a_ storehouse ; 
pugaree, the “round-and-round” strip of 
cloth for aturban. Shuruttu, a mild cigar, is 
our familiar friend cheroot. Those striking 
and “I don’t 
care a dam,” are classic, according to one dic- 
tionary. 


( big 


Says 


phrases, “ That’s the cheese” 


Chiz in Bengalese means “ the thing” 

i.e., the real thing ; a dam is the smallest 
copper coin of the Orient ! 

In Chinese parlance, chop equals brand, 
preparation, and chop suey comes very near to 
“chicken chowder.” Joss-pidgin-man trans- 
lates as “ worshipful one (idol ) who talks” 

missionary, of course. Bobbery is the 
Chinaman’s word for noise, disturbance — 
“makee too much bobbery.” By an American 
turn of thought in the cities it has come to be 
applied to “loud” clothing, as bright orange 
or purple. Polo, from Tibetan pulu, “ ball,” 
has a new word for its period of play, “ chuk- 
ker.” Ratafia, a fruit cordial, is from Arabic 
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araq (sweat or juice) and tafia, sugar —- 
this tafia being the origin of our “ taffy.” 
“Mulligatawney” on a dinner-card always 
brings out laughter and jokes. Many exclaim 
“Tt's Irish !” Others declare it the name of 
an East Indian district, where curry is pre- 
pared. It is the Hindu milagu-tannir, mean- 
ing “ pepper-water ” — very apt indeed. There 
are many more of these local-color (I mean 
“flavor” ! ) words — betel, camphor, the well- 
known loot, nabob, junk, khaki, bazaar, and 
the combination of khana (house ), as gym- 
khana, sports in the house, etc. There are the 
South African forms we have boldly adopted, 
too—we know trek and veldt and kopje 
( little hill ), eland, blesbok, spook, kermes (a 







Although I have marketed a _ reasonable 
number of timely manuscripts, 1 am reaching 
the conclusion that they perhaps involve a 
waste of time, energy, thought, and stamps 
for the writer who has not an assured market 
for his wares. Arthur Guiterman may well 
write seasonal verse or rhymes on some pass- 
ing phase of politics, knowing just where he 
can place them, but by the time I, or another 
tyro, have written one such and sent it to two 
markets, it is already passé and waste timber, 
so to speak. Seasonal verse is a bit out of 
date by the second year ; moreover it inter- 
rupts perhaps more serious work to remember 
all these small matters which must be sent out 
at special times. 

Again seasonal work is more often than not 
asked for from regular contributors. This I 
know, for even I have received two such re- 
quests from editors. Therefore I maintain 
one can spend his time with far greater profit 
and prospect of success on matter of peren- 
nial appeal —that which is not governed by 
times or tides of interest. 


TO BE TIMELY OR NOT TO BE TIMELY. 









fair ), nix (nichts) and many more from 
3oer-land. From Australia, too, our visitors 
come : the familiar kangaroo, boomerang, tapu 
(now taboo ), kauri, the native pine, etc., et 
al., ad infinitum. 

In writing about so composite ( even con- 
glomerate ) a language as ours there is no 
place to put a “full stop.” One can hardly 
use the threadbare ending “ Words fail me” 
—they don’t. They come right along in 
mighty procession, and troops still Beyond dim 
the vision. I ought to close with a parody of 
“The White Man’s Burden” — the dusky 
brethren are certainly piling words up 
on us ! F. D. Stickney. 
New York, N. Y. 


As a practical instance, have you an idea 
about a story which hinges on a gift ? You 
naturally think of it as a Christmas gift ; but 
a Christmas gift will somewhat limit the story 
in seasonal value. A birthday, wedding, or 
engagement gift may be just as effective, and 
will give you a little more freedom in writing, 
as well as in marketing the story. Don’t put 
actual dates in your story or place the time 
with too great accuracy, for three or four 
years from now the story will be more likely 
to please an editor if it is not obviously old. 

I have already changed a reference in one 
story from Peary to Shackleford, again to 
Amundsen and again to Scott, and the manu- 
script is still unmarketed. I am not sure that 
the reference was necessary, or added any- 
thing to the tale. 

Robert Chambers has written and sold many 
a story of militant suffragettes, but how many 
of us still have unprinted manuscripts on that 
theme, and how dead an issue it is in the face 
of a world war ! Elizabeth Whitford. 


Centratia, Wash. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may oc- 
cur to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


Following the 
with 


example set by California 
Markham and by Indiana with 
James Whitcomb Riley, Kentucky has estab- 
lished the custom of celebrating annually the 
birthday of James Lane Allen, who was sixty- 


Edwin 


seven December 21, and the governor of 
Georgia has been asked to proclaim the last 
Friday in October as Frank L. Stanton Day 
for fitting observance in the schools and uni- 
versities of the state. Atlanta recently had a 
Stanton Day, when a bust of the poet was 
unveiled. It is gratifying to see three states 
thus honoring their living poets. 

Massachusetts, 


Some states 
for instance — would be at 
a loss to find within their borders a living poet 
worthy of being similarly honored. 


Writers broadcast 
without regard to their fitness for the period- 
icals to which they are offered show a dis- 


creditable lack of common sense, but there 


who send manuscripts 


are many who waste time and postage in this 
For instance, THE WriITER from time 
to time has to decline the offer of sentimental 
poems, and the editor of the Christian Regis- 


way 


ter says he has recently received lurid detec- 
tive stories, sentimental love stories, and serial 
novels as offered material. The manuscript 
most likely to be quickly sold is one written 
with the requirements of some periodical espe- 
cially in mind fitted for that 
periodical, or else one of general interest of- 
fered with discretion to the periodicals for 
which it is best adapted. A writer should 
always know the character of a periodical to 
which he sends a manuscript, and the more 
exact knowledge he has of its nature and 
requirements, the better. Those who live near 
libraries may profitably study the periodicals 
available, while those who do not have this 


and so well 


advantage should buy sample copies of un- 
familiar periodicals before offering them 
It is better to spend a dollar for 
sample copies than to waste ten dollars on 


postage. 


manuscripts. 


* 
*~ * 


The value of “The Writer’s Directory of 
Periodicals” to readers of THe WRITER is 
illustrated by the instalment in this number, 
giving information furnished directly by the 
editors of the different publications listed 
manuscript needs. New sub- 
scribers may secure back numbers, and so get 


the Directory complete. To make the Di- 


about their 
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rectory easier to read, provision has been made 

for paper of a lighter tint for the cover of 

Tue WRITER beginning with the May number. 
. ° . 

The illustrations of magazine fiction often 
show that the artists have not read the story. 
Sometimes when you have read the story you 
understand the remissness of the artist. 

W. H. H. 





> 


HOW MANUSCRIPTS ARE JUDGED. 


Most stories by new writers are returned 
immediately without careful reading — it isn’t 
necessary. 

Magazines have thousands of manuscripts 
sent in by writers and would-be writers every 
week. Unless the name is well known, the 
manuscript is first looked over by a lady as- 
sistant who usually throws it out for certain 
broad reasons ; for example, Does it mention 
liquor ? Does it make fun of the Bible ? Is 
it indecent ?. Is it within the scope of the 
magazine ? Is it misspelled, or badly punc- 
tuated ? Is it typewritten ? Are its first 
three pages free from mistakes ? Is it too 
long, or too short ? 

If the manuscript passes these hurdles it 
goes to Lady No. 2, who glances through the 
first three pages, and usually throws it out un- 
“good start,” bright thoughts, 
looks as if it might be interesting, isn’t like 
another story published within a year, and 
hasn't a bad title. If the manuscript jumps 
these hurdles successfully it goes to Lady No. 
3, who glances at the plot and sizes up the 
ending. 


less it shows a 


She throws the manuscript out if 
while the story is well written the plot is weak, 
or is improper, or impossible, or in a new 
field to which she is unaccustomed, and can't 
place it exactly. If it passes this lady it goes 
to the assistant editor, who scrutinizes the 
name of author, finds out all he can about 
him or her, considers the bearing or general 
effect of the story, if it has enough “love in- 
terest” — or “pep” — its inward meaning, 
its style, whether it would “attract” readers, 
or new readers of the magazine, whether it 


hits at any of the advertisements or injures an 
owner in any way. 


If the manuscript passes the assistant, the 


editor-in-chief reads it and considers whether 
the Company has not enough accepted stories 
in the safe, considers the likelihood of the 
writer being a real author or a flash in the 
pan, or whether a similar story on a similar 
topic by a known author ( even if inferior ) 
has been received. The editor-in-chief it is 
who decides if the story really is a high-class 
work of genius, or merely a good imitation 
of de Maupassant or O. Henry. If he does 
not throw it out for these and twenty other 
reasons, it is accepted, often paid for at once, 
and printed a year or so later. The Century 
once kept a story of a friend of mine eight 
years ! A Former Editor. 





——> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


John J. Corcoran, of Colorado Springs, in a 


more indictment of Eugene 
Parsons in the February WRITER says: “A 
‘confession’ presupposes an accusation, strictly 


speaking.” If Mr. Corcoran had substituted 


‘ 


or less caustic 


“admission ” for “confession,” no one would 
have given the matter a second thought, but it 
is rather disturbing to have to verify the im- 
pressions of thirty or forty years’ standing, 
even when we know what we know. Romans 
xiv, 2, says : “ Every tongue must confess to 
God.” Can any one imagine a 
? 


cusation in this case: 


prior ac- 
Goldsmith said: “I 
must confess I was most pleased,” but there 
is not the slightest evidence that Goldsmith 
made a clean breast of his confession on ac- 
Webster de- 
as a verb, both transitive and 


count of anybody’s acccusation. 
fines “ confess ” 
intransitive. In the latter case the meaning 
is given as “ To disclose or reveal,” and the 
supporting quotation is : “ He confessed to a 
morbid dread of solitude.” I fear- that too 
many critics act on guesswork and impulse 
rather than certain knowledge. 

J. Charlton Smith. 


GREENFIELD, Ind. 


Writers will do well to keep track of “ na- 
tional weeks,” special days, the more signifi- 
cant conventions and other special gatherings. 
Some of the readers of the WRritTER might 
have done some business in connection with 
National Baby Week, as well as with Elec- 


trical Week some months ago. Through my 
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personal suggestion, one writer sold three 
stories on Baby Week topics to three among 
the leaders of the women’s magazines. 

The biennial convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs will occur in May, 
although that date comes rather early for 
magazine possibilities. However, there have 
been few, if any, satisfactory presentations of 
the women’s clubs, or of a convention of 
club The newspaper stories have 
usually been light and frivolous, without true 
interpretation or even recognition of the spirit 
or significance of such gatherings. 

Then again, it would be helpful to note the 
advance schedule of some of the publications 
giving much space to special topics in 
weekly or monthly issues. The 
League announced a 


women. 


their 
Housewives’ 
Magazine has “ special 
number” for each month during the year 
ahead. Every Week has a special picture se.- 
tion planned for nearly fifty weeks, although 
I understand not all of the material has been 
secured E. G. Routzahn. 
New York, N. Y. 


——-> 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


XXI.— Sara TEASDALE. 


Sara Teasdale in private life is Mrs. Ernst 
B. Filsinger, of St. Louis. She was married 
in 1914. Born in St. Louis August 8, 1884, 
she was educated in St. Louis private schools, 
and graduated from Hosmer Hall in 1903. 
Shortly after this, a group of St. Louis girls 
of her age undertook the publication of a 
monthly magazine to be called The Potter's 
Wheel. This unique publication was limited 
to one copy each month and was entirely in 
manuscript, with original illustrations in pho- 
tograph, black and white, and in color. The 
magazine existed for three years, and elicited 
much interest among the friends of its con- 
tributors. 

Sara Teasdale’s first attempts in verse were 
translations from Heine and other German 
poets. However, she soon began to write 
lyrics of her own and an occasional effort in 
poetic prose. 

At about this time she left St. Louis for 
southern Europe and Egypt and, after a pro- 





longed stay, returned home with many pic- 
tures in her mind, which were afterward em- 
bodied in such of her songs as “The Wan- 


SARA TEASDALE. 


derer” and in her blank verse pictures, some 
descriptions in the latter being taken directly 
from Greek and Italian landscapes which she 
had seen. 

In 1907 the Poet Lore Company of Boston 
published her first book of poems, “ Sonnets 
to Duse and Other Poems.” The sonnets 
were dignified and creditable pieces of work- 
manship, but the book was chiefly commended 
for the simple songs which made up its second 
half. Of these songs Arthur Symons, in the 
London Saturday Review, spoke with most 
generous praise. 

At about this time Sara Teasdale’s lyrics 
began appearing frequently in Harper's 
Magazine, and shortly after that in Scribner's, 
the Century, and other leading periodicals. 
Her first poem to achieve general recognition 
was a blank verse monologue, “ Guenevere, ” 
which appeared in the St. Louis Mirror in 
1907 and was widely copied. A number of 
other monologues, each one presenting a new 
aspect of the soul of some woman well known 
in history or in art, followed. 
were “Beatrice” and 


Among these 
“Helen of Troy.” 














The latter came out in Scribner’s Magazine 
and later became the title poem for Miss 
Teasdale’s second volume of verse, which G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons published in 1911. This 
book went into a second edition six months 
after it appeared and received hearty com- 
mendation both at home and in England. 

A second journey abroad was recorded ina 
number of brief lyrics, two of the best known 
being “Off Capri,“ which appeared in the 
Century, and “ Night Song at Amalfi,” which 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine. These travel 
pictures were gathered together to form part 
of “Rivers to the Sea,” which the Macmil- 
lan Company published in the fall of rors. 

If Sara Teasdale’s work is to live, it will 
be because of the simple singing quality of 
her brief songs, with their poignant emotion. 
Many of the lyrics in the new book are 
frankly modern in spirit and are written, as 
is the ideal of today, in the simple words of 
common speech. The scenes of many of them 
are set in New York, where free use is made 
of New York streets and bridges, buildings 
and parks. This unaffected delight in the 
lights and the sounds of America’s metropolis 
has given the opening sequences of love songs 
in “Rivers to the Sea” a reality that is very 
satisfying. In the volume there are a num- 
ber of poems in free verse, but while these 
are creditable, they will not give the lasting 
pleasure of the songs, which have, as William 
Stanley Braithwaite says in the “Year Book 
of American Poetry for 1915,” “the purest 
song quality in American poetry.” 

Sr Lovrs, Mo. Mary R. Lee. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








{ This information as to the present special needs 


of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. ] 





The Federation of American Zionists an- 
nounces that the first prize in the Louis D. 
Brandeis prize essay competition —$100 and 
a bronze medal — has been awarded to Leo I. 
Dana of Roxbury, Mass., for an essay on 
“The Work and Problems of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund.” The*second prize of $50 has 
been awarded to Lewis E. Levinthal of Phila- 
delphia for an essay on “The Land Laws of 
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Turkey and Their Administration.” Mr. 
Brandeis offers similar prizes again for an 
essay competition this year among students of 
colleges and universities. 





The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association offers prizes amounting to five 
hundred dollars for the ten best art posters 
for suffrage window display and billboards 
and a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
suffrage slogan. Mrs. Ernest Thompson 
Seton, 171 Madison avenue, New York, has 
charge of the poster competition. The rules of 
the slogan contest are as follows :— 


1. Old slogans will not be considered. 
2. Slogans must not contain more than five 
words. 3. Write your slogan on the out- 
side of a small envelope ; place your name 
and address inside that same envelope and 
seal it; then place the envelope inside 
another envelope and mail it to the Slogan 
Committee, N. A. W. S. A. Headquarters, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
(Do not write your name or address on 
either envelope. Your identity must not 
be known to the judges until after the 
winning slogan has been selected.) 4. 
Competition open to all, and number of 
slogans ‘submitted by one person not 
limited. 





The Bureau of Education of the Jewish 
Community of New York city offers a prize 
of one hundred dollars for the best play, prac- 
tical for production by Jewish children of any 
age between six and sixteen, submitted before 
October 1, 1916. Plays for this contest may 
range from the smallest one-act playlet to a 
five-act drama. They may treat of Biblical, 
post-Biblical, or modern times and deal with 
any phase of Jewish life or character, his- 
torical, religious, ceremonial, or national. The 
prize will be awarded for the best play or 
playlet wholly on intrinsic merit, irrespective 
of size or type of play. In addition, the prize- 
winning play, and every other play which does 
not win the prize, but fulfills the rules of the 
contest and is of sufficient merit, will be 
bought and paid for at the regular rates of 
the Entertainment Department of the Bureau 
of Education. More than one play may be 
submitted by any author. Manuscripts or re- 
quests for information should be addressed : 
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“Play Contest, Entertainment Department, 
Bureau of Education, 356 Second Avenue, 


New York.” 


The New 
letter : — 


York Tribune this 


publishes 

Cosmos Magazine, 400 and 402 Sixth st., 
Washington, D. C., advertised in Munsey’s 
that they would pay for stories ; further, 
that manuscripts need not be typed. 

I sent a sketch and received, written on 
the officially stamped stationery, a word 
from the assistant editor. He “ regretted 
that it was not suited to either of their 
magazines, but, hoping I would not think 
him too presumptuous, made a suggestion. 
He had read the work and found ‘same’ 
had some good ideas and believed he could 
help me ‘get this through with ‘some 
other publication at a good figure.’ He 
would go over the work carefully, revise 
it in some places, ‘retype same in good 
form,’ and help me take the matter up 
with a number of publications if 
would send $1.50 to cover the expense 
There were other suggestions, but the 
$1.50 interested me. It is not a large sum, 
and one might be tempted to venture that 
much. The assistant editor might get 
more in toto than if he asked $1o. L. K. 


For the best 500-word letters on “ What I 


Have Accomplished by Will Power” Every- 
body’s ( New York ) offers prizes of $20, $10, 


April 15. 


and $5 


The contest will close 


The Boy s World 
market for live American boy stories, 
1.200 to 


Ill.) is in. the 


trom 
1,500 words in length, dealing with 


( Elgin, 


modern boys and teeming with adventure and 


heroism. The editors also want short articles 


and incidents dealing with facts. 


occupations, and 


popular 
science, sports and games 
suited to boys of from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age 

The 


Craftsman 


(New York ) 


articles dealing with topics of education, 


especially 
art, music, and architecture 


The 


needs 


( New 


stories of 


Designer 


York ) particularly 


short from 3,000 


to 3,600 
words, dealing with love, adventure. and sen- 


timent. Intense stories are especially desired. 


Cat ( Salem, 


2,54 0 W ords 


Mass. ) 


Subje cts 


wants 
stories of 


tective, mystery, love, or anything unusual. 


The Blue Book (Chicago ) has no present 
especial manuscript needs. 


The Bureau in charge of the “ Clean-up and 
Paint-up Week” propaganda desires to get 
the addresses of two or three hundred special 
writers, in order to furnish them with material 
and information to enable them to supply the 
demands from newspapers, especially from 
Sunday editors, for articles relating to the 
Addresses sent to the editor of 


Tue WRITER will be duly forwarded. 


movement. 


Me. ) stories 
that are clean, bright, and smart, with an up- 


Comfort ( Augusta, wants 
lifting tendency and human interest appeal ; 


also good love stories (no sex stories, or 
sickly that take a 


view of life ), and good detective stories. 


sentimental stories false 


Russell E. 


with the Equitable 


connected 
Motion Pictures Corpora- 


Smith is no longer 
tion, so that the address of manuscripts in- 
tended for the Corporation should not include 


his name. 
> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

J. Walter Briggs, who 

‘It's Hard to Wait for 
March number of 


wrote the poem, 
Summer,” in the 
the Pictorial Review, was 
born in the little country town of Stanford- 


ville, N. Y., where he still lives. 


ago he 


A few years 

short 
stories, dealing with a quaint old countryman 
with an 


wrote a number of humorous 


inventive turn of mind, which were 


published in a magazine printed at Portland, 
Maine, and he had one 


\ugusta 


other 
that time he has 
prose. He has written 
verses since childhood, but it is only in recent 
years that he has submitted them to editors. 
Mr. Briggs says he tries to the best of his 
ability to faithfully the 
“Tt’s Hard to 
was suggested to him a 


story in an 
magazine. Since 


itten very little 


portray in verse 
feelings of the country people. 
Wait for 


day when 


Summer ” 


neonle were practically 


bound, and his mind wandered away from the 


snow- 
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drifting banks to a shady little nook where he 
has always been able to find a few big trout. 
Florence Royas Johnston, whose poem, 
“New Mexico,” was published by the Century 
in its Christmas number, was born in the 
South, of Huguenot ancestors who came from 
France to Charleston, S. C., in 1685. She 
graduated from Peabody College, at 
Nashville, Tenn., and in 1907 took a post- 
Stanford University. 
to a lawyer in New 
Mexico, who lived but a short time, she took 
up writing. Since then she has traveled much, 
abroad and at home, using some of the experi- 
ences and material gained in short stories and 
poems, which have been published in several 
magazines. 


was 
graduate course at 
After her marriage 


Her serious ambition is a novel, 
on which she is now engaged. For all her 
southern birth and love of the South, Mrs. 
Johnston is devoted to her adopted state, New 
Mexico, and lives part of each year at AIl- 
buquerque, which is steeped in ancient Indian 
lore and the traditions of its 
querors. 


Spanish con- 


Edna Tucker Muth, who wrote the story, 


“Little John Brings Home the Water,” in 
McCall's Magazine for March, has been writ- 
ing for the magazines for about two years, 
and has had accepted by Harper's 
Magazine, the Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s 
Magazine, the Mothers’ 


stories 


Magazine, Munsey’s, 
the Youth’s Companion, and the syndicates. 
Mrs. Muth is a teacher of little children, but 
she says she can write stories only for grown- 
ups. She was born in Michigan and married 
in Montana, and she now lives in Minneapolis 


—_—__— 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse, whose poem, “ Frost 
in Spring,” was published in Harper's Maga- 
zine for March, is a graduate of the Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, N. Y. 


Soon after leaving 
th 


e Seminary, she began to contribute to news- 
papers and to press syndicates. Her work as 
a correspondent and reviewer attracted atten- 
tion, and she became associated with the New 
York Times Books, where for 


years now she has done most of the review- 


Review of 


ing of poetry. Miss Rittenhouse has written 
comparatively little poetry herself, as she has 


been so busy for the past fifteen years with 
critical work pertaining to other poets, but, as 
her books and lectures show, she has a wide 
acquaintance with modern poetry, and she has 
done much to awaken general interest in it. 
Recently ‘she has been lecturing at Columbia 
University, the Brooklyn Institute, and other 
She is the secretary of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. In 1904, when the present 
renaissance of poetry was despaired of even 
by the sanguine, Miss Rittenhouse wrote a 


places. 


volume of criticism of the poets then carrying 
the torch, she called “ The 
This has been widely used 
in colleges, even as far afield as the University 
of Japan at Tokio. It isa volume of criticism, 
not a textbook, but nothing else in a critical 


which Younger 


American Poets.” 


line focusing this period has yet come up to 
take its place. Two years ago Miss Ritten- 
house brought out an anthology of poets of 
today, called “The Little Book of Modern 
Verse.” This last winter she has supple- 
mented it with a companion volume, 
Little Book of American Poets,” taking up 
the nineteenth century, as the first book takes 
up the twentieth. The two books are published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company, and to- 

they cover the choicest American 

“ The Little Book of American Poets ” 
through 


The 


gether 
poetry. 


went three editions in six weeks, 
being reprinted three times between the thir- 
teenth of November and Christmas. 

« 


Archibald Rutledge, whose story, “A Fox 


and a Conscience,” appeared in the Youth’s 


Companion for February Io, and 
grew up on a rice plantation in South Caro- 
lina. He went to college in the North, how- 
ever, and for fourteen years he has been a 


Enclish 


was born 


teacher of at Mercersburg Academy, 
ure, 


Mr. 
by nature a hunter and a natural- 
has contributed 
and stories to 


Mercersl Penn. Though a teacher, 
Rutledge is 
ist, and he outdoor articles 
Field and Stream, 


Collier’s, the Satur- 


Outing, 
Recre ition, the Outlook, 
1 


Evening Post, and the American Boy. His 
relations with the Youth’s Companion have 
extended over a period of eight years, during 
which time the Companion has published many 
Mr. Rut- 
book of short 


of his poems, stories, and articles. 


ledge is the author of one 
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stories, “Old Plantation Days,” and three 
books of poems, “ Under the Pines,” “ The 
Banners of the Coast,” and “New Poems.” 
He is of the opinion that if he has created any 
real characters in fiction they are his Colonel 
Jocelyn of “ Old Plantation Days,” and Scipio 
Lightning, the redoubtable negro hunter who 
appears in the same stories. 


+> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 





Porter. — Eleanor H. Porter, author of 


“ Pollyanna,” is a methodical worker. She de- 
votes her morning hours to writing, and one 
of the interesting features of her study i: 


her 
file of clippings. 


Significant paragraphs in 
magazines and newspapers are checked when 
she reads them, and later are cut out, added to 
her file, and entered in a card index where 
they can be located without delay when they 
are wanted. — Boston Herald. 
Pryce. — Richard Pryce was asked not long 
ago about his methods. 
plot,” he said. 
out my story. 
makes itself. 
of my books 


“T never work on a 
“That is to say, I never map 
I get an idea, and the story 

To give an example from one 

: It occurred to me that nobody 

but the lady in the Bible had ever been called 

* Jezebel’ — or, rather, that no one is ever 

christened by that name. 


There, then, was a 
theme. 


One set one’s self to invent circum 
stances in which it should be conceivable that 
a child should be christened Jezebel. What 
would happen to this particular child so handi- 
capped ? I wrote the book, then, rather to 
find out than to tell. David Penstephen in like 
manner is handicapped from his birth. 
will this handicap affect him ? 
more than the reader when I start. My char- 
acters are all purely imaginary. I don’t draw 
them from life. They make themselves. I 
don’t feel that I am in any way Fate to them. 
I mean that once I have got them started, 
they go their own way. 
map out a story. 


How 
I know no 


That is why I can’t 
It would be useless. The 
people, if I did, would n’t do the things I had 
arranged for them. 


I am not very methodical 
I work slowly. 


I haven't at all the pen of a 
ready writer.” —New York Evening Post 


White. — William Allen White is credited 
by his publishers — with taking great care 
in the preparation of his manuscripts. A story 
was once told to the effect that Mr. White first 
writes a book, then rewrites it, then reads it to 
Mrs. White, after which he throws it away 
and rewrites it again. 


His wife, so the narra- 
tive runs, is his most severe critic. 


> — 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Iowa Idea in Fiction. — Conditions in 
the state of Iowa are not at all what I sup- 
posed them to be, but then my knowledge 
mostly has been obtained from what I have 
observed from car windows. In Ethel Hue- 
ston’s widely advertised novel, “ Prudence of 
the Parsonage,” the heroine lives in a village 
of three thousand inhabitants. She locks a 
burglar in a closet and telephones for the 
police. It is not, as one might expect, a sleepy 
village constable, if by any chance he can be 
found, who responds. Not at all. Four 
policemen at once appear and they leave others 
outside to guard the house. Their prompt- 
ness suggests that they were reserves from the 
nearest station. 

Later the heroine takes a bicycle ride in the 
country. She is four miles from home when 
she falls and sprains her ankle. She has not 
passed a single house for two miles, but the 
hero appears from the opposite direction. It 
is more than two miles to the nearest house 
in the direction from which he came. 

Is not Iowa truly remarkable, with its un- 
settled stretches of country of over four miles 
in extent and its villages with metropolitan 


police forces ?—“C. C.O.,” in the New York 
Tribune. 


Are the Magazines Killing Literature ? -- 
Henry Holt believes that the exploitation >f 
authors’ names has a pernicious influence on 
American literature. 

“Every one agrees,” he said, “that our 
literature is in a bad way. The periodicals are 
sending it to the dogs. And this degeneration 
must be largely attributed to the exploitation 
of names, with its resultant condition of over- 
working the authors who have names. 


“Authors get more money for the serial 








rights to their work than for the book rights. 
And so, instead of doing their biggest and 
finest work, they introduce into their novels 
climaxes every so often, for purposes of pub- 
lication in installments. That is probably the 
reason why they run short of climaxes before 
the end, where the best climax ought to be.” 

“Would anonymity remedy matters?” I 
asked. 

“Of course it would,” said Mr. Holt, de- 
cidedly. “If names were not exploited fel- 
lows wouldn't be tempted to overwork the 
way they do. We publishers never have a new 
one make a success without the periodicals 
finding out about it and, for a short time, pay- 
ing him perfectly Aladdin-like prices. New 
authors believe that these prices will last fo-- 
ever, and get into ways of spending money 
which they cannot give up when they are no 
longer sensational and high-priced novelties. 

“ Whatever an author’s ability may be, he 
can be a novelty for only a short time. And 
very few of the popular novelists later develop 
increased capacity, to offset, for periodical pub- 
lication purposes, the passing of their novelty. 

“Their books may increase in circulation 
very considerably, while their availability as 
novelties of course diminishes. Just as soon 
as a new author makes a success the period- 
icals are after him, like women after a new 
fashion. The natural result of this is the 
overworking of the authors. 
ary agency 


Under the liter- 
I have known unwritt-a 
books to be engaged two or three deep, and 
payments made on account on them.” — Joyce 
Kilmer, in the New York Times. 


system, 








ica = 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
A Quiet Corner 1n A Lisrary. By William Henry 
Hudson 238 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. Chicago : 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1915. 


Professor Hudson’s book is made up of 
four essays, on “Tom Hood, the Man, the 
Wit, and the Poet” ; “ Henry Carey, the Au- 
thor of ‘ Sally in Our Alley’” ; “ George Lillo, 
and ‘The London Merchant’” ; and “ Samuel 
Richardson, the Father of the English Novel.” 
They are charmingly written and while they 
show sound scholarship possess much popular 
interest. The paper on Lillo, the author says, 
merely touches the fringe of a subject which 
he is treating at length and in all its bearings, 
literary and social, in a volume to be entitled 
“George Lillo and the Middle Class Drama of 
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the Eighteenth Century,” now nearing com- 

pletion. 

Tue Lire anp Genius OF NaTHANIEL HAwTHORNE, 
By Frank Preston Stearns. Wits ten full-page ib 
lustrations. 463 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. 
Richard G. Badger. 1o15. 

This biography of Hawthorne by Mr. 
Stearns is a re-issue of the book first published 
by the Lippincotts in 1906, and reviewed in 
THE WRITER at that time. The book was 
originally inscribed, by the way, to Emilia Ma- 
ciel Stearns, while this new edition is inscribed 
to James D’Wolf Lovett. The biography is an 
admirable one, and besides giving the facts 
of Hawthorne’s life and well-considered judg- 
ments of his work, corrects errors made by 
previous biographers. 

Ev1jan Kettocc: Tue Man 
Edited by Wilmot Brookings 
Cloth, $1.30, postpaid. Boston : 
Shepard Co. 1904. 

Elijah Kellogg was a Maine minister — 
known best, perhaps, by his declamation, 
“ Spartacus to the Gladiators” — who wrote 
admirable books for boys, that still sell in 
large numbers and deserve to sell indefinitely, 
because of their practical common sense and 
sterling merit. The story of the author’s life 
is told in this volume, edited by Professor 
Mitchell, of Bowdoin College, and the book in- 
cludes selections from Mr. Kelloge’s declama- 
tions, speeches, sermons, poems, and miscel- 
laneous writings. 

GOVERNMENT AND POtitics OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
By Fritz-Konrad Kriiger. 340 pp. Cloth, $1.20, 
postpaid. Yonkers-on-Hudson : World Book Com- 
pany. 1915. 
A timely book is this handbook of the Ger- 

man government, the first of a series which 

will provide a similar handbook for each. of 
the European countries and one on the gov- 
ernment of American dependencies, treating 
of the political and administrative organization. 

Dr. Kriiger’s book is the result of several 

years of study and teaching, and its author 

says the outbreak of the European war has in 
no way affected the contents of the book or 

the opinions expressed therein. He gives a 

clear and illuminating statement of the Ger- 

man system of government, showing no bias, 
and his book, besides serving as a textbook for 
college students, will help serious and fair- 
minded people in forming a just opinion of 

German government and politics. 

My Japanese YEAR. By T. H. 
frontispiece in colors, and 32 


photographs. 345 pp. Cloth, 
York : James Pott & Co. 1915. 


Boston : 


AND His Work, 
Mitchell. 424 pp. 
Lothrop, Lee, § 


Sanders. With a 
illustrations from 
$2.50, net. New 


A fascinating book, packed with information 
presented in a most entertaining way, is this 
new addition to the My Year Series, each 
volume in which is written by some one who 
has lived for a long time in the country of 
which it treats and so can give something more 


Mr. Sanders, 


than a traveler’s impressions. 
















































































































































for instance, who is an instructor in the higher 
commercial school of Yamaguchi, has lived 
among the Japanese for three years, and al- 
though he does not profess to understand com- 
pletely a people so different from ourselves, 
he has gained much insight into their ways 
and character. His book aims to give some 
account of the Japanese people as they appear 
in ordinary every-day life to one who lives 
among them, and as Professor Kimara says 
in his introduction to the book, “with rare 
humor and intimacy he gives vivid descriptions 
of the seasons and climate, the people and 
society, customs and manners, institutions and 
culture, and in a very informal manner in- 
troduces his personal experiences and witty 
observations.” The book gives vivid pictures 
of life in Japan today as it appears to a 
foreigner. It will be sure to interest readers 
generally, and it will be of great value to any 
who intend to travel in Japan. 
Tue EFFicreEnt SECRETARY By Eller 

192 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. New York 

Stokes Company. 1916 

Miss Spencer has written a thoroughly prac- 
tical. book, describing the qualifications of a 
capable secretary and the details of a secre- 
tary’s duties, thus giving information of spe- 
cial value to stenographers and office assistants 
who are ambitious to do higher work. Chap- 
ters on Taking Dictation, Transcribing and 
Typing, Filing and Listing, Writing a Good 
3usiness Letter, and Getting a Position are 
full of helpful hints, evidently the outcome of 
experience, that will be useful to any one 
interested in secretarial work. The book is 
thoroughly practical, and business men as well 
as employees may get from it a good many 
ideas of value. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ THe Writer is pleased to receive 


books about authors, authorship, 
erary topics, or any books that 
value in a writer’s library, su 
ence, history, biography, or 
space in the magazine for the 
poetry, etc. All books received will 
under this heading made for 
review in the interest of Toe Weriter’s readers. ] 
Forty THOUSAND QUOTATIONS Prose 
Compiled by Charles Noel Doug 
Cloth, $2.50, net. New York ul 


Selections will 


191s. 
THE 

rington 604 pp. 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1916 
My Frirenp Puit. By Isabel Maud Peacocke 33¢ 
pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 
& Company. 1915 

Congverev. By Harold Titus. p Clot} 
Rand, McNally, & Company; 


* — 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


—— 


ADVERTISING Book, ror By Paul 
Cloth, $2.00, net 


Chicago : 


who send to the publishers of the 


{ Readers 


periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 


Tarbell. 
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the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


THe Writer. ] 


containing 


EMERSON AND His Journarts. Henry A. Beers. 


Yale Review for April. 
CHARLES SumMNeER. Gamaliel Bradford. Yale Re- 
view for April. 
A Harvarpb THE THIRTIES, 
Illustrated. 


Edited, with comments, by his son, Edward E. Hale. 


UNDERGRADUATE IN 
From the diary of Edward Everett Hale. 


Harper’s Magazine for April. 
Tue Errect or Earty New ENGLAND PROVINCIAL- 
FICTION. Mills Alden. Editor’s 
, in Harper’s Magazine for April. 
Tue Pay or Poets. W. D. Howells. 
Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for April. 
A New Portrait oF Epcar ALLan PoE, 
Lilian 


ISM ON Henry 
Study 


Editor’s Easy 


From an 
unpublished daguerreotype. McG. Shepherd. 
Century for April. 
Wuat Wovtp SHAKSPERE THINK ? 
View, 
SHAKSPERE AND THE BOWERY. 
O. Henry —A Birt or Retrospect 
C, Alphonso Smith, 
for April. 
THE WoORKMANSHIP OF 


Venice.” Sir 


The Point of 
in Scribner’s for April. 

The Point of View, 
Scribner’s for 
AND APPRECIA- 
Southern Woman’s Maga- 


MERCHANT OF 
North Amer- 


“ THE 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
ican Review for March. 
CASTE IN CRITICISM. 
March. 
THe ADVANCE OF THE EnGiisH Novet. — VI. 


Harvey O’Higgins. Century 
Wil- 
Bookman for March. 
RupyarD KIPLING. 
300kman for March. 
ADVENTURER. Hamilton W. Ma- 
bie s}ookman for March. 


liam Lyon Phelps. 
THe Sussex oF Illustrated. 

William A. Young. 
BAYARD TAYLOR: 
Wat tHe Day’s WorK Means To Me. Ida M. 

Bookman for March. 

Letters. Illus- 

Bookman for March. 

With portrait. Flo- 

Bookman for March. 


Tus Foreicn Lecion or FRENCH 
trated. Albert Schinz. 

BERNARD SHAW — MUSICIAN. 
rence Boylston Pelo. 

AMERICA AND AMERICANS IN Recent GERMAN Fic- 
TION Bookman for March. 
Eprror’s Conrusion. Ralph Henry Bar- 


Harvey W. Thayer. 

FoR THE 
bour. Bookman for March. 
With 
Henry Meade 
for March. 


Tue GENESIS OF THE NOVEL. 


Tack Lonpon. frontispiece and other por- 


traits Bland. Book News Monthly 
Fielding and Smol- 
lett. Raoul de Beaucrispin. Book News Monthly for 
March. 
Tue Boys’ Lire or Mark Twatn. 
Paine. St. Nicholas for March. 
THe Woman IN JOURNALISM. 


Albert Bigelow 


Mrs. Bessie Wilson. 
National Printer-Journalist for March. 
Georce Bernarp SHaw. Daniel A. 
Catholic World for March. 
Tue Poets OF 1oI5. 
World for March. 


Lord, S.J. 


Thomas Walsh. Catholic 
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Tue Story or RAeEMAEKERS’s Cartoons.  Illus- 
trated. World’s Work for March. 
Liszt 1n Fiction (Balzac’s “ Beatrice”). With 


portrait. Lorna Walsh. Etude for March. 
NEWSPAPER WoRrK. 
English Journal for March. 

RAEMAEKERS : THE CARTOONIST WHO COMPROMISED 
tHE Neutratity oF Ho.ranp. Illustrated. 
Comment for March. 

Seven Super-Pens ( William Allen White, of the 
Emporia Gazette; Clark Powell, of the Atlanta 
Frank Cobb, of the New York 
: Arthur Brisbane, of the New York Evening 
Robert F. Paine, of the N. E. 
Older, of the San Francisco Bulletin ; 
Glass, of the Birmingham News ). 
Everybody’s Magazine for March. 

Tue New YorK OF THE NOVELISTS. 


STUDENT Harriet A. Lee. 


Current 


Constitution ; 
World 
Journal ; A. ; Fremont 
‘ and Frank P. 


Illustrated. 


VI. — Tite City 


Remote and the City Beyond. [Illustrated. Arthur 
Jartlett Maurice. Bookman for February. 

Tue ADVANCE OF THE EnGitisn Novet.—V. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Bookman for February. 

Wuat Is a Nover? A Symposium. James Lane 
Allen, Robert W. Chambers, Coningsby Dawson, 


Margaret Deland, Dorothy Canfield 
Garland, W. L. 


Hamlin 
George, Ellen Glasgow, Robert Grant, 


Fisher, 


Will N. Harben, Anthony Hope Hawkins, Robert 
Herrick, Rupert Hughes, Basil King, Edwin Lefévre, 
W. J. Locke, Sidney McCall, Brander Matthews, 


Samuel Merwin,. Kathleen. Norris, E. 
heim, Eleanor H. Porter, Alice Hegan Rice, Bertha 
Runkle, Booth Tarkington, Hugh Walpole, and 
Harry Leon Wilson. Bookman for February. 

A Spanish Estimate oF Kipiinc. With portrait. 
Wilhelmus Jonius. Bookman for February. 

Wuat THE Day’s Work Means To Me. 
Atherton. 


Philips Oppen- 


Gertrude 
t,ookman for February. 


AuTHors AND Eprtors. Author 


( London ) for 
February. 


Tue TEACHING OF VERSIFICATION IN THE HIGH 
Scnoot. Eleanor F. Deem. English Journal for 
February. 


New Notes on Por’s Earty YEARS. 
bell. Dial for February 17. 

J. T. TrowsrinGe, Frrenp oF Boys. 
February 23. 


Killis Camp- 
Outlook for 


Henry JAMES. 
“CarRMEN Sytva.” 
March 18. 


Louis RAEMAEKERS AND His War Cartoons. 


portrait. Lewis R. Freeman. 
Wuat Can Reaptnc Do For You? V. —Biog- 
raphy. Youth’s Companion for March 2. 
ANOTHER Watt Wauitman ( Edgar Lee Masters ). 
Literary Digest for March 4. 
Tue Barriinc Henry JAMES. 


ary Digest for March 18. 


Outlook for March 8. 


With portrait. Outlook for 


With 
Outlook for March 18. 


With portrait. Liter- 


Scrinstinc Ruters. With portrait of “ Carmen 
Sylva.” Literary Digest for March 18. 
SterHen Puitirps. Arthur Waugh. Reprinted 


from the Fortnightly Review in the Living Age for 
March 2s. 





A Betovep Srory-Tetter (J. T. 
Literary Digest for March 18. 

WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
for March 15. 

SHAKSPERE AND His Contemporaries: Dr. E. J. 
Carpenter. Zion’s Herald for March ts. 

SHAKSPERE AND His Day. Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins. Zion’s Herald for March 1s. 

WHeN SuHaksperRE Was a Boy. Louise Manning 
Hodgkins. Christian Register for March 9. 

A Poet or tHE SEA (John Masefield ). 





Trowbridge ). 


With portrait. Zion’s Herald 


Augusta 


Larned. Christian Register for March 16. 

Henry Harranp. Elbridge Colby. America for 
March 18. 

J. D. Beresrorp. Robb Lawson. 


Reprinted from 
the Bookman 
March 2s. 


(London ) in the Living Age for 


‘ _— +. ————— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


George W. Cable is in New Orleans, writing 
a new novel of Creole life. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has gone to the Riviera, 
the doctors having ordered a dry climate and 
complete rest and change. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio was wounded recently 
while making a flight in an aeroplane, and it 
was feared he might lose his right eye. D’An- 
nunzio has over-fatigued himself during the 
war. He has undertaken twenty excursions by 
aeroplane over , 


Trieste, Gorizia, and other 


towns and has also made numerous journeys 
in submarines. These excursions have upset 
his nervous system. It will be several months 
at the best before he is restored to health. 

The novel “ Democracy,” published anonvy- 
mously in 1882, was written by Henry Adams, 

John Seymour Wood has spent part of the 
winter in New Orleans, where he has written 
a story which will soon appear in Scribner’s, 
illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 

Sir Henry Lucy, better known as “ Toby, 
M. P.,” after writing the feature, “The Es- 
sence of Parliament,” for London Punch for 
thirty-five years, has retired. 


The original name of Sir Sidney Lee, the 


author of the standard biography of Shakspere, 
was Solomon Lazarus. While he was a stu- 
dent at Oxford he was a favorite pupil of Dr. 
Jowett, upon whose suggestion and advice he 


changed his name, to avoid prejudice. 
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“Delane of the Times,” by Sir Edward 
Cook ( Henry Holt & Co. ), tells the story of 
the career of the great editor, with much 
about his connection with the political affairs 
of his time. 

“ Dostoievsky : His Life and Literary Activ- 
ity,” by Evgenii Soloviev, translated from the 
Russian by C. J. Hogarth ( Macmillan Com- 
pany ), is a brief summary and study of the 
career of the great Russian novelist. 

“My Harvest,” by Richard Whiteing 
( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), is a volume of remin- 
iscences by the novelist and journalist. 

“William Wordsworth,” by George*‘McLean 
Harper ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), is a criti- 
cal biography itself especially 
with Wordsworth’s works and influence. 


concerning 


“The Photo Play,” announced by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., is a study by Professor Hugo Miin- 
sterberg of the possibilities and the social 
significance of the moving picture from psy- 
chological and aesthetic standpoints. 

“The Universal Plot 
ination of the elements of plot material and 
construction, by Henry Albert Phillips, is pub- 
lished by the Stanhope-Dodge Publishing Co. 


Catalog,” an exam- 


Another magazine of verse, to be called the 
Chimera, will appear under the direction of 
William Rose Benét, 
Adams street, Port Washington, N. Y. 
tributions of poetry, satire in prose not more 


whose address is 10 


Con- 
than one thousand words in length, and draw- 
ings for line reproduction only, are solicited. 
“The magazine does not offer pay for con- 
tributions,” so runs the announcement. 
Hiram Moe Green is the new 
World 
nected for several years with the Bobbs-Mer- 


editor of the 
Woman's ( Chicago ). He was con- 
rill Company and lately has been editor of the 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 

Edward A. Krueger, a Chicago newspaper 
man, who has had wide practical experience 
as a draftsman and mechanic, has joined the 
staff of Popular Mechanics Magazine ( Chi- 
cago ) as technical editor. He will have com- 
plete editorial charge of the Shop Notes and 
Amateur Mechanics departments, and act in 
an advisory capacity with regard to other tech- 
nical material. 


John S. Sumner, special agent of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, has had William 
M. Clayton, of Kew Gardens, L. L., president 
of the corporation which publishes the maga- 
zine Snappy Stories, Robert Hardy, literary 
reader for the same corporation, and Pauline 
stenographer, arraigned, charged 
with publishing and offering for sale obscene 
literature. 


Weisman, 


George C. Dodge, who was arraigned by 
John S. Sumner, of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Vice, on a charge of publishing in- 
decent literature in certain parts of the maga- 
zine. Live Stories, was discharged by Magis- 
trate Keenig on motion of a deputy assistant 
district attorney, who said the defendant 
had destroyed all existing copies of the 
magazine. 

Ralph Beaver Strassburger, a director of the 
Navy League, has commenced legal action to 
restrain the league from making any further 
payments to Dabo & Helm, publishers of Seven 
Seas, the official organ of the organization. 
Mr. Strassburger asserts that the connection 
between the magazine and the league is illegal, 
and asks that Dabo & Helm be enjoined from 
receiving more money from the organization 
or soliciting funds from members. Scott Dabo, 
of Dabo & Helm, says : “ We have a contract 
with the Navy League to furnish the members 
with the For every dollar the 
League has put in the magazine we have put 
in two or three.” 

Rey. Dr 
Rg. t. 

Queen 
Sylva” ) 
seventy-two. 

Fred T. Jane died at South Sea, England, 
March 8, aged forty-five. 


magazine. 


Lorenzo Sears died in Providence, 
February 20, aged seventy-seven. 

( “ Carmen 
3ucharest March 2, aged 


Elizabeth of Roumania 


died in 


Seymour Eaton died at Lansdowne, Penn., 
March 13, aged fifty-six. 

Michael Clarke died in Brooklyn March 13, 
seventy-two. 

Mrs. Julia Frankau (“Frank Danby” ) 
died in London March 17, aged fifty-one. 

Rev. Stopford Augustus Brooke died at 
Ewhurst, England, March 18, aged eighty- 
three. 


aged 
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